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THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 18S0 


A STEP BACKWARDS 

W E are glad that Sir John Lubbock has given notice 
that he will call attention to the Education Code 
and move a resolution, unless indeed the Government 
themselves are sufficiently wide awake, patriotic, and 
liberal in its best sense, to step in and prevent Lord 
Norton’s resolution in the House of Lords the other day 
from attaining the issue desiredby the educational obstruc¬ 
tionists, Lord Norton’s hostility to popular education is 
notorious, and on Friday he had the honour of being 
supported by several reverend bishops, who are supposed 
officially to yearn after the highest welfare of the people. 
The effect of Lord N orton’s resolution would be to cut 
out everything like real education and training from our 
elementary schools, and leave nothing but the minimum 
of instruction in the three R’s. It seems hard to have to 
go over the old ground again, and to show that the 
pittance of education which Lord Norton and those who 
side with him would allow the vast majority of the 
children of the nation, is really no education at all. The 
objection apparently of Lord Norton to the retention 
of the specific subjects of the fourth schedule is that 
their introduction has been too successful ; that in 
some schools the talents of a few pupils under this 
system have been so developed that they have been 
continued at school beyond the age of fourteen. Con¬ 
sidering the ample opportunities which charity has pro¬ 
vided for the education of the children of the class to 
which Lord Norton and his supporters belong, it seems 
to us mean in them to grudge the pittance expended by 
the country in encouraging a few hundred clever boys of 
the humbler classes to pursue their education to a degree 
for which they have shown special aptitude. We are 
especially surprised to find among the supporters of Lord 
Norton’s motion the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
who thus condemns the very code which was drawn up 
under his auspices and which was worked under his 
superintendence for five or six years without any apparent 
suspicion on his part that it was not the best possible of 
all codes. Of course our enlightened statesmen would 
never stoop to degrade a subject of such national 
importance into a party question, and therefore the 
Duke of Richmond and the other enlightened and 
reverend supporters of the persistent opponent of 
popular education, did not surely realise the effects 
of their vote. The real aim of Lord Norton’s reso¬ 
lution, there can be no doubt, is to stifle all training in 
science out of elementary education. We trust Sir John 
Lubbock will have an opportunity of speaking on the 
subject in the House of Commons, and reminding our 
legislators of some of the facts in his impressive speech 
of 1877. They evidently require to be reminded of what 
the real object of education is. Mere reading, writing, 
and arithmetic is but a poor and inefficient equipment for 
those who will have throughout life the hardest struggle 
with their physical surroundings. Crime and disease, it 
has been again and again proved, are more the result of 
ignorance than of anything else—ignorance, not of the 
three R’s so much as ignorance of our own bodies and of 
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the laws of that nature by which we are surrounded and of 
which we form part. In a former discussion in Parliament 
on this subject Mr. Playfair showed that many people 
were appalled by the mere name of science as connected 
with education, as if it were something beyond the com¬ 
prehension of any but a select few, and far too remote 
from human interests to be of any use in a system of 
elementary education. But Mr. Playfair also showed that 
what was meant was merely natural knowledge, a know¬ 
ledge of the facts and laws of nature, a knowledge of our 
own bodies and of the things outside our bodies with 
which daily every one comes in contact. In the speech 
already referred to by Sir John Lubbock, and reprinted 
in his “ Political Addresses,” he shows that grammar and 
even history, as ordinarily taught, are far more difficult 
and much less interesting than the elements of natural 
knowledge, which he maintains ought to be introduced 
into our elementary schools. Much more, he shows, 
could be advanced against the utility of teachinggrammar 
than against teaching the elements of physiology or 
domestic or political economy; and history, as taught in 
most text-books, is a farrago of figures, crimes, murders, 
and battles. Lord Norton is evidently so completely 
ignorant of the real nature of science—which has to do 
with tangible, hard, every-day facts'—that he thinks all that 
is necessary might be learned from a judiciously compiled 
readir.g-book. The fact is no book of any kind need be 
required by a competent teacher, and the whole aim and 
end of science teaching would be missed if it dealt with 
words and not things. 

If it is desired to turn out men and women with well- 
trained, observant minds, fitted to grapple with the 
circumstances of the every-day life of the bulk of the 
people of this country, then the education which results 
from an acquisition of some of the most elementary laws 
and facts of nature is absolutely necessary. Moreover it 
has been clearly shown that in schools where a little 
science is properly taught the pupils are much further 
advanced as readers than in schools where there is no 
variety apart from the old-fashioned three R’s. We 
cannot believe that Lord Norton’s resolution will meet 
with any support outside the House of Lords ; should it 
reach the House of Commons we are sure that body will 
have too much respect for the bulk of its constituents 
to insult and injure them by approving of any such 
retrogressive step. 


FRESHWATER RHIZOPODS O-F NORTH 
AMERICA 

United States Geological Survey of the Territories — 
Freshwater Rhizopods of North America, By Joseph 
Leidy, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania and of Natural History in Swarthmore 
College, Pennsylvania. (Washington : Government 
Printing Office, 1879.) 

HE scientific history of the freshwater rhizopods 
begins only a little anterior to the Declaration of 
Independence. Rosel (1755) knew of the existence of such 
forms, which puzzled him. Linnaeus (1760) named one of 
them Volvox chaos; — polymorpho-mutabilis , the form of 
whose body was Proteo inconsiantior, But with the increase 
in the powers of the objectives used with the microscope, 
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so did the knowledge of these forms increase. Ehren- 
berg and Dujardin led the way to a brilliant series of 
discoveries, which have been continuous, and never more 
numerous than during the last twenty years. 

One protozoon was on the roll-call of the systerna natures 
—who could count the vast multitude known to us now ? 
The very list of the provisionary classes and sub-classes 
would be a long one. 

On some of these classes splendid monographs have 
been written, among which those of Stein, Carpenter, 
Claparede, Haeckel, Wallich, and Brady may be men¬ 
tioned, while the authors of papers on special genera and 
species would be too numerous to quote. 

Most of the authors referred to have worked among the 
European forms, but Carter added greatly to our know¬ 
ledge of those to be met with in the Island of Bombay. 
Africa and America were unknown countries ; while the 
former still remains so, the persevering efforts of Dr. 
Joseph Leidy for the last ten years have gradually un¬ 
folded to us the rhizopodal wealth of North America, 
and have culminated in the publication of the finely- 
illustrated work that we proceed to notice. 

As preliminary we are reminded that there is no very 
fixed system of classification for this class. Dr, Leidy 
treats of the fresh-water species only, as found in the 
orders Protoplasts, Heliozoa, and Foraminifera, the first 
two being commonly designated “ Freshwater Rhizo- 
pods.” These, writes Dr. Leidy, are to be found almost 
everywhere in damp or wet, but not over shaded positions; 
they are especially frequent and abundant in compara¬ 
tively quiet waters, which arc neither too cold nor yet too 
much heated by the sun. They are to be found among 
moss in spongy places or on damp rocks. They hide away 
among sphagnum-leaves, at the roots of sedges and 
grasses on the bark of trees. Once, we remember, Dr. 
Leidy got quite a store of them in the fork of an old apple- 
tree. Sometimes a depression or fissure in a rock, some¬ 
times even the crevice of a wall or of the pavement, affords 
them space enough. We have taken them almost at the 
equator. Dr. Wallich has described many from within 
the Arctic circle. The favourite habitation of many 
forms is the light superficial ooze at the bottom of still 
waters. If this be gently collected, there they will be 
found grazing among the desmids and diatoms fond of 
such quarters. The dark deep mud that will be found 
below this it is as well not to stir; it is a layer in which 
life turns to death, and its odour is never pleasant. But 
again, these rhizopods are to be found in that creamy, 
flocculent matter that half floats on the surface of great 
pools. The expert collector will soon get to know the 
difference in these “ creams ’ ’—some so rich in treasures, 
some containing nothing but dead cells and empty lorica ; 
then again Dr. Leidy found these rhizopods in no place in 
such profusion, number, and beauty of form as in sphagnous 
bogs, living in the moist or wet bog moss {Sphagnum). 
“ Sometimes he found this moss actually to swarm with 
multitudes of these creatures of the most extraordinary 
kinds and in the most highly-developed condition. A 
drop of water squeezed from a little pinch of bog moss 
has often yielded scores of half a dozen genera and a 
greater number of species.” “ Frequently, however,'"’ he 
adds, “ the sphagnum of many localities contains compara¬ 
tively few rhizopods, though I have rarely found them 


entirely absent from the moss.” In Ireland the very 
reverse of this seems to [hold true, and the exceptional 
multitudes have not yet turned up. 

Dr. Leidy’s volume is issued under the modest title of 
a “Report,” so that it seems desirable to mention that it 
forms a large quarto volume of 324 pages, Illustrated with 
48 coloured plates. The printing and paper of the 
volume are simply perfection, like, indeed, most of the 
work issued from the Government printing-office at 
Washington, and brought out under the superintendence 
of Dr. F. V. Hayden. It forms one of the volumes of the 
United States Geological Survey, and its publication 
betokens an enlightened zeal on the part of the United 
States geologist in charge. As to the illustrations, we 
think the author quite unduly hard in his estimate of 
them. He says: “The illustrations accompanying this 
work, done in chromolithography, are not equal in execu¬ 
tion to my desire,” and he regrets the absence from the 
States “ of those accomplished artists from Germany and 
France.” To our mind, as chromolithographs, the illus¬ 
trations are excellent. The drawings are recognisable at 
a glance. The slight hardness in outline and sharpness 
of colouring are not defects to be made over much of, 
and we feel sure that these plates will be for the most 
part recognised as good and excellent representations of 
the forms described. 

There are about seventy-five species, including those 
of all orders, specially described in this volume, and it is 
a pleasure to note how few new genera are proposed. 
Speaking in general terms, Prof. Leidy seems to believe 
in there being a very large range of variability in the 
species, but it is not improbable that a more lengthened 
study of the forms might considerably modify his views. 
Any discussion on such points would be out of place in 
the present notice. A controversy as to what is a species, 
what a variety, would seem captious over a book quite 
full of the facts in nature as Dr. Leidy found them, and 
from which he leaves one in full confidence to draw their 
own opinion. 

One very lovely form to this only known from North 
America is called by Dr. Leidy Hyalosphenia papilio. It 
is doubly interesting as marking an era in its describer’s 
life. It is common and at times exceedingly abundant in 
moist bog or sphagnum, or sphagnous swamps, but it is 
not found in ponds unless accidentally. “No other lobose 
rhizopod has more impressed me with its beauty than 
this one. From its delicacy and transparency, its bright 
colour and form as it moves among the leaves of sphagnum, 
desmids, and diatoms, I have associated it with the idea 
of a butterfly hovering among flowers. From its com¬ 
parative abundance, the readiness and certainty with 
which it may be obtained and observed, and from its 
transparency, which allows its structure to be well seen, 
it is peculiarly well adapted for the study of the life- 
history of its order; I have collected it from early spring 
to late autumn, and have retained it alive in sphagnum in 
a glass case in winter. This interesting rhizopod, found 
together with a profusion of other remarkable microscopic 
forms of both animal and vegetable life, of which many 
are novel and yet undescribed, recalls pleasing recollec¬ 
tions of excursions into the sphagnous bogs, cedar swamps, 
and pine barrens in the southern region of New Jersey. 
These localities have special charms for the botanical 
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student, on account of the diversity of beautiful and inter¬ 
esting plants they produce. In proper season, in most 
places, they are redolent with the rich perfume of 
Magnolia glaum and the fragrance of Clethra alnifolia. 
In early spring the ground is adorned with bright patches 
of the little Pyxidanthera barbulata , and the sand myrtle 
(Leiophyllum buxifoliuni). Later the swamps display an 
abundance of Helonias bulbata, and still later many other 
liliaceous plants, Zygadenus limanthoides, Narthecium 
americUnum, besides more common ones. Rich are these 
woods and swamps in genera of orchids. On the dry banks 
grow Vaccinia and other ericaceous plants, amidst which 
are conspicuously to be seen the spikes of white flowers of 
the grassy-looking Xerophyllum asphodeloides, while the 
bogs below’ are as conspicuously dotted with the curious 
green and purple pitcher plant (Sarracenia purpurea) 
nestling among sphagnum and entangled among sundews.” 
This rhizopod was first noticed by Prof, Leidy some thirty 
years ago, but it was not until 1873, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth, that he commenced to study the 
rhizopods with the assistance of the microscope. He had 
scarcely begun to do so until he came again across this 
form, and he then named it as Difflugia papilio. It was 
the re-discovery of this beautiful form which he tells us 
impelled him to pursue the investigations which built up 
the material of the present work. 

The greater part of this volume is taken up with the 
details of the “ Protoplasta,” of which a few species are 
for the first time described, but most of the peculiarly 
American species figured have been already described by 
Dr. Leidy in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. In many of the species the 
endosarc was bright green from the presence of chloro¬ 
phyll (spelled chlorophyl in this volume throughout). The 
forms recorded as belonging to the “ Heliozoa ” are not 
very numerous, and among them no doubt a good deal of 
work remains to be done. A Vampyrella form is included 
among these, but Dr. Leidy could detect no nucleus. 
Of the free forms the most interesting are Actinophrys 
sol, Heterophrys 7 nyriapoda, Raphidiophrys viridis, Diplo- 
phrys Archeri, Actindsphcerium eichornii, and Hyalo- 
lampe fenestrata, while of the attached forms only 
Clathrulina elegans was met with, it is beautifully figured. 

Of the foraminiferous order one species of Gromia 
( G. terricola ) is described and figured, and a genus 
Biomyxa is established for a rather problematic form, 
consisting of what might prove yet to be the plasmodium 
of a fungus. No forms related to Chlamydomyxa were 
met with, but we forbear to linger further over special 
details, and we close a volume which will henceforth be 
as useful to the investigator of these forms in Europe as 
in America. E. P. W. 


TRIE RECENT PROGRESS OF ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY 

The Journal of Philology, ix. 17. (Macmillan and Co., 
1880.) 

The American Journal of Philology, i. 1, (Macmillan 
and Co., 1880.) 

HE establishment of a new philological journal, 
devoted more especially to the study of the classical 
languages, seems a fitting occasion for reviewing the 
present condition of philology, in the narrower and 


German sense of the word, among English-speaking 
scholars. A great change has come over the study of 
Latin and Greek during the last half century, and the 
old-fashioned scholarship whose highest aim was the 
composition of faultless verses seems likely soon to 
become a thing of the past. 

The change has been largely due to the rise and growth 
of comparative philology. The conception of law’ has 
been introduced into the study of speech, and we have 
learned that in language as in nature there is nothing 
arbitrary and capricious, that what now exists is the 
result of a long and gradual development determined by 
ascertainable conditions and causes. Above all we have 
come to know that we cannot pick out any one language 
as superior to all others in the same way that we pick out 
a particular literature as superior to other literatures; the 
only test in fact of the rvorth of a language is its greate 
or less capacity for expressing thought. The thought, it 
is true, may be poor ; but this is the fault of the thinkers, 
not of their language. 

Latin and Greek grammar has thus been brought down 
from the lofty pedestal on which it once stood and shown 
to be neither better nor worse than the grammar of any 
other form of speech. But in return a new spirit of life 
has been breathed into it. It is no longer a collection of 
arbitrary rules and lists of words compiled from the 
literary usages of a certain number of writers. Its rules 
have been explained, its words traced historically to their 
earlier forms, and the grammar of the classical tongues 
has once more become a living organism, developing and 
changing in accordance with scientific laws like the 
grammars of modern languages. 

Along with this truer conception of Greek and Latin 
grammar has come a truer conception of the Greek and 
Latin languages themselves. We have come to realise 
that like our own mother-speech they consisted of sounds 
not of letters, of living words not of the written symbols 
that stood for them. A dead language differs from a 
spoken one only in that we know less about it. We 
cannot lay down that the particular form of language 
used by certain literary men at a particular period is 
either Greek or Latin. If we would understand what 
Greek really was we must study it in its various dialects, 
must examine it in the inscriptions which represent the 
language of everyday life more faithfully than an artificial 
literature, and by the help of comparison and induction 
must trace its history back to that early time when it was 
still but a dialect of the common Aryan tongue. So, too, 
we must divest ourselves of the notion that the idiosyn- 
cracies of a few literary men alone constitute correct 
Latin, and seek the true character and history of the 
language rather in the inscriptions which modern research 
has brought to light. 

Classical philology has further felt the influence of the 
comparative method of linguistic science even on its 
purely literary side. We have ceased to regard the works 
of the classical writers with the wondering awe of the 
scholars of the Renaissance, or to determine their relative 
merits by the conventional standard of traditional or 
subjective criticism. Manuscripts are now carefully 
examined and collated, the accuracy of tradition is 
questioned and the genuineness and date of the books 
that have come down to us are sharply tested. We can 
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